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TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES, ON SIR HENRY STEUART’S NEW THEORY. 





The above engraving is taken from Steu.irt’s Planter’s Guide, exhibiting the manner of taking up and removing trees for transplantating 
; : ’ bad £ nsplantating. 


A view of the machine in motion will be found in the engraving as taken on the spot by an ingenious artist. 


The tree delineated is a beech, about 


eight-and-twenty feet high, with a stout stent, a beautiful top, and with roots more than twelve feet long ; so that the whole is calculated to form a load 


of considerable weight. 


The mode of maintaining the balance, of bundling up the roots, of compressing and preserving the branches; as also the 


various functions of the steersman, the balance men, and their assistants, may all probably be better apprehended in this view of their united efforts, 


than by any verbal description. 


It is easy to apprehend, that, with a maclrine so constructed, the person stationed at the end of the pole, possesses the same complete power over 
the direction of it, as the steersman over that of a boat ; but with this disadvantage on the side of the former, that the machine is far more difficult to 
manage than the boat in the water, owing to the greater unevenness of the surface of the ground, and the extraordinary length of the pole, as compared 


with the rudder, thereby causing a much more sudden impulse to be communicated to the machine than to the boat, 


The steersman of the machine 


has for that reason a far more difficult part to perform, in which much judgment as well as strength is called forth, and where one assistant, and some- 


times two or three, are requisite to aid him in so laborious a task. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 














For the New England Farmer. 

AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, NO. VI. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF AN ORCHARD, 

Wuen we survey the goodly country around 
us, of which our industrious ancestors took pos- 
session about two centuries ago, we see the ruins 
of many once beautiful and flourishing orchards : 
and we are surprised that their descendants have 
endeavored no more to counteract those ravages 
of time, by replacing the labor of their hands. 
To excuse this negligence it has been observed, 
that young orchards will not succeed on those 
lands from which old ones have been removed ; 
though pear trees will, and last for more than one 
generation. But if this observation be just, and it 
is more than probable that it may be, for large 
trees must impoverish the ground on which they 
grow, there is scarcely any considerable farm on 
which some new situation may not be found on 





which to place an orchard. Any southeast pros- 
pect, or an hill dripping towards the south, which 
is a most excellent situation, or even the sides of 
roads and fences around pastures and mowing 
lands, will answer very well. Trees thus placed 
will yield a great plenty of fruit ; increase the 
grass ; afford a comfortable shelter for cattle, and 
be highly ornamental. 

It would be judicious to propagate a large pro- 
portion of sweet apples: as they afford a rich re- 
past for the table of the farmer ; are equal in value 
to any other apples for cider; and will almost 
fatten sheep and swine. One would imagine, 
that the profits and pleasures arising from an or- 
chard, would stimulate the farmer to propagate the 
apple tree ; but in nothing, perhaps, has the present 
generation been more deficient. Many farms on 
which searcely an apple is now to be seen, abound- 
ed with those of the first quality fifty years ago. 
Cider was then so plenty that it would not fetch 





more than two or three shillings, at the press, per 


barrel; nor more than five or six in the market. 
In that part of the country in which the writer 
then lived, about a dozen miles from Boston, apples, 
pears, plums, cherries and peaches, were exceed- 
ing plenty. Boys were seldom or never known to 
rob fruit trees of any kind: and the poor had only 
to ask and gather what they wanted. I know of 
no tree in this country which produces a greater 
variety of fruit than the apple; scarcely any two, 
unless grafted, or inoculated, being of the same 
taste and flavor, which can be used in a greater 
variety of ways, and preserved for a longer space 
of time, than that which T am recommending. In 
bloom the apple tree makes a most beauviiful ap- 
pearance, and the fruit of it even in its crude 
state, affords an agreeable tart. Although it is 
said by naturalists, that the erab is the parent of 
all apples, they differ in many essential respects 
from each other. Some are ripe in July, and 
highly agreeable to the palate; others are mature 
in August, and in September; and so on, in suc- 
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cession, till late in October, when all come to per- 
fection, and there is the greatest variety and abun- 
dance. While some are most excellent for pies, 
and others for sauce, a greater proportion are for 
eating ; and may be preserved through the winter, 
with no other expense than barreling, or boxing 
them up: and all of them may be converted into a 
verv wholesome, vinous liquor, which will keep 
through the whole of the year. But some have 
observed, that apple trees are liable to frosts, worms, 
caterpillars, &c. and, therefore, they neglect the 
propagation of them. Apply this reasoning to flax, 
barley, and to corn: shall we neglect these things 
because they are subject to frosts, worms, mildews, 9 
and the like evils? It is true that apples are not 
eo necessary as bread; but they are very grateful 
and profitable. If only one tree out of twenty set 
out by the farmer, should flourish and bear fruit, 
within twenty years after the propagation of it, he 
will receive a tenfold reward for all his expense 
and trouble. Let your apple trees be carefully 
planted out ; well secured from sheep and cattle ; 
and judiciously grafted ; then you may comfort 
yourself with the reflection, that you have laid the 
foundation of that wealth which will grow and in- 
crease as you advance in years, and eventually de- 
scend to your children, Could I name a certain 
tree, which would grow rapidly ; and extend its 
branches far and wide; and which would last for 
a century or more; and that this tree within less 
than a dozen years after the seeds of it had been 
sowed, would start up and bear a multitude of little 
silver pieces, equal in value to the sixteenth, or 
even the sixtieth part of a dollar, would you not 
endeavor to propagate that tree? Why, then, can 
you not be persuaded that all the profits of this 
tree may be realized, if you will cultivate the ap- 
ple tree ? Although the fruit of this tree is another 
kind of property, and differs in appearance from 
those little pieces of silver, it will as certainly pro- 
duce them, as if the tree itself had borne them. 
Whatever you cultivate, and which produces sil- 
ver, is the same in point of profit as silver itself. 
There is one consideration more on this subject, 
and which may not be unworthy of your attention. 
Many farmers who hire a number of laborers are 
obliged thereby to pay a very heavy tax, to which 
their forefathers were entire strangers. I mean 
the expence incurred by RUM, and which is more 
prejudicial to their interests than frosts and eater- 
pillars are to their orchards. And I can see no 
way of withstanding this growing evil, but through 
the influence and increase of CIDER. When 
this liquor was plenty, and when good small beer 
held a respectable place in the farmer’s cellar, the 
best of laborers---men who would reap or hoe an 
acre per day, in light land, and go home at night 
contented with their wages, were ready to be hired 
---there were enough of these characters wishing 
to work, and the farmer had not to court them into 
his service. And I have no doubt, was cider as 
plenty, and good small beer in as much reputation 
‘» these days, as they were fifty or sixty years ago, 
tauwers would soon experience an alteration in 
their favor. The man who will not labor cheer- 
fully and faithfully when he has victuals enough, 
and good cider and beer, is not worth his keeping. 
if then, you would reap the above profits and 
pleasures, and rid yourself of this needless and 
burthensome tax, cultivate the apple tree ; and en- 
deavor to excel in the quantity and quality of 
your cider, which is annually increasing in value. 





I shall close by observing, that every apple tree 


increases the value of the farm on which it grows, 
Those farms on which good orchards are placed 
will commonly be in demand, and greatly preferred 
to those which have none. Indeed a judicious 
man will not readily buy a farm which has no 
orchard on it; because it wants one essential ad- 
vantage ; more especially if it be near « market 
town. A young and flourishing orche.rd has ren- 
dered many an old and worn-out f#rm saleable. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ON THE PRESERVATION OF SWEET POTA- 
TOE SLIPS. 


Mr. Fessenpven,---I put up about two bushels of 


sweet potatoe slips for seed soon after digging last 
fall ; they remained till the middle of April when I 
examined them, thinking to find but a dozen or two 
to put in the hot bed ; to my surprise I found them 
nearly all in a growing state, with sprouts three 
inches long. I lost none by rot ; all that were not 
sound were dried up. I packed four boxes, each 
containing about half a bushel; three in sand, one in 
plaster. The one in plaster did not preserve half a 
dozen; they were dried upto the size ofa pipe-stem. 
I placed one box in a cupboard over the oven, one 
in a closet near the kitchen fire, and two on shelves 
where they received the heat from the furnace in 
my cellar. I could perceive no difference in them 
in the spring, with the exception of that in plaster, 
which was in the coolest place. I put up a barrel 
of them the year previous, and placed them on the 
bottom of a very dry cellar: they were all rotten 
before the winter was half gone: the least damp- 
ness will destroy them. Ss. W. 
Northampton, Nov. 22, 1832. 


For the New England Farmer. 
RECIPES FOR THE LADIES. 

Mr Fessenpen—If you think the following reci- 
pes, which I have long followed in my family, (and 
which have the merit of being simple and attainable 
by all our farmers) worthy a place in the New Eng- 
land Farmer, you will please insert them. and add to 
your subscription list the name of A LADY. 

Salem, Nov. 26. 





SALEM FANCY CAKE. 

Take 3 pint bowls of sifted flour, 1 ditto of sugar, 
half a pound of the very best butter, 5 eggs, 2 nut- 
megs, a piece of lard of the size of a hen’s egg, a tea- 
spoonful of sal-eratus,—roll the whole out like short 
gingerbread. It will of course want but a little bak- 
ing. 

PRESERVED PIPPINS FOR DAILY USE. 

Take a dozen fair, common sized apples, their 
weight in sugar (or molasses) with just water enough 
to dissolve it, which simmer a short time—then put 
the apples in and boil them a few minutes till tender, 
grate a little nutmeg over them. They afford a sim- 
ple and nutritious preserve ; but must be prepared 
every week, as they will not keep long. 


SWEET APPLE PUDDING. 

Take 1 pint of scalded milk, half a pint of Indian 
meal, a tea-cupfull of molasses, a tea-spoonfull of 
salt, and 6 sweet apples cut into small pieces—should 
be baked not less than three hours—the apples will 
afford an exceedingly rich jelly. This is truly one of 
the most luxurious, yet simple, Yankee puddings 
made. 





Aw occasional diet of rye hasty pudding and 
molasses will save many a person from the horrors 
of the dyspepsia. 


For the New England Farmer, 
GRAPES. 

Mr. Fessennen,--- Your friend, Mr. Lowell, some 
weeks since, requested informe tion respecting the 
success of others in ripening grapes on the open 
trellis. Notwithstanding the unfavorable season, 
mine all ripened well: Isabella, Black Hamburgh, 
White Chasselas, Gros Maroc, Imperial Tokay, 
Miller’s Burgundy ; (ine two latter were forty days 
later this season than the last, on the same vines.) 
I had no mildew ; lave used no sulphur or lime- 
water ; they were trained on the horizontal plan ; 
every bunch of grapes received the full force of 
the sun; the soil a dry, gravelly loam, on a subsoil 
of pure sund ; not much manure was usted ; they 
were watered about once a week with soapsuds, 
which, according to my experience, is the best 
manure ior them. I saw this season in a friend’s 
garden i Brooklyn, Long Island, bunches of gol- 
den chasselas grapes, weighing a pound and a half 
each ; no manure was ever used but soapsuds. 
They avoid the mildew, on Long Island, by tying a 
paper beg over each bundle when in blossom, and 
let them remain till the grapes are ripe. I regret- 
ted I could not send some of my grapes to the 
Horticultural Society’s rooms this season, being 
absent till it was too late. Ss. W. 


Northampton, (Mass.) Nov. 23, 1832. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HOW TO RAISE THREE CROPS FROM ONCE 
PLOUGHING, 


viz. Ist TURNIPS, 2ND RYE, 3RD HAy. 

Tue 31st of July I turned over the sward of a piece 
meadow which had been mowed the beginning of 
the month, because the hay was foul, owing to bad 
grass seed—rolled it down and scratched the furrows 
lengthwise with a brush, in order to fill up the seams 
and sinother the grass, which it did pretty effectual- 
ly On this acre I carted twenty-five horse loads of 
fine dung, consistivg of the coarse yard dung, which 
was not fit for the field in April, having been stacked 
since that time, strengthened however by about a 
thousand white fish bedded it in June. This was 
spread on the inverted sward and mixed with the 
loam with an iron tooth harrow, lengthwise of the 
furrow, without upsetting it. On the 7th of August, 
we sowed the turnips with a sprinkling of 25 bushels 
of ashes; they were hoed out on the 27th and 28th 
after sowing on the same the usual quantity of rye 
and grass seed. I sowed a second half acre prepared 
in a similar way,'adjoining the same, on the 18th, 
and when the tops were the size of a dollar, we sowed 
on the rye and grass seed, as before; but these did 
not come up as regular as the first, and instead of 
hoeing them out I had an iron tooth harrow run 
through to scratch in the seed, and some of the 
turnips where they were thick were thinned out, 
but where they were thin it pulled none up; they 
have grown so fast that I commenced pulling the 
largest the 15th of last month, many of which would 
not go into a man’s hat, and even now the last of 
which I am getting in to day, they will not sell on 
account of their size. J have gathered upwards of 
280 bushels and their size would have warranted 
3 or 400 on the acre, had they come up equal, and 
the rye and grass now left to itself looks well. 

I make this communication, not having heard or 
read of the mode, though I had tried it once before, 
in which the rye and grass succeeded very well, but 
there was a partial failure in the turnips for want of 
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a higher dressing. I shall if necessary, give a further 


communication of the result next year. On the re- 
maining three acres of the four, of the same field, 1 
sowed wheat with grass seed tilled the same way, 
which looks well. I have already fed it down once. 

N. B. The Wagon (single) Horse loads of dung 
are about equal in bulk to twenty-five bushels of ears 
of corn; I put 100 on the four acres. 

There has been aetually 300 bushels taken from 
the acre, and I shall pull many more small ones, left 
in the field, perhaps two cart loads. 

BRIDGEPORT PRODUCTIONS. 

In the garden of Samvet Simons, Esq. collector 
at Bridgeport, Conn. there has been raised this season 
a cabbage weighing without the root, 28 pounds; a 
yellow turnip beet, 31 inches in circumference, 
weighing with a small top 16 pounds; a radish in- 
cluding top, 9 pounds and 9 ounces; common flat 
turnip, including top, 18 pounds. 


BOTS IN HORSES, HOW PREVENTED. 
Much has been written on the subject of bots, and 
the most important inquiry seems to be how to save 
the horse when attacked by them. Nowif we could 
prevent a horse from having any in his stomach, 
would not that answer as well? I have often, with 
an old razor, or sharp knife taken every nit from off 
a horse by cutting with the hair, and can do it in 
as short time as a hostler can curry him. B. 
Bridgeport, Conn. Nov. 22. 





From the N. Y. American. 
THE PLANTER’'S GUIDE, 
By Sir Henry Steuart, Bart.; G. Thorburn & Sons, 
New- York.---We take great pleasure in introducing 
the first American edition of this celebrated work 
to our readers. The instructions of Sir Heury 
Steuart on the best method of giving immediate 
effect to wood, by the transplanting of large trees 
and underwood, and turning as by magic a barren 
heath into a thriving forest, attracted the greatest 
attention when first made known in Europe. A 
committee of which Sir Walter Scott was chair- 
man, was at once appointed by the Highland So- 
ciety (we believe) of Scotland, to examine into the 
results of his new method of landscape gardening, 
and their report proved of so satisfactory a charac- 
ter, that the date of its promulgation may be looked 
upon as a new era jn that delightful art. We re- 
member shortly afterwards in the columns of this 
paper calling the attention of people of rural taste 
to the improvements in planting thus suggested ; 
and we have also upon more than one occasion 
referred to the work, when speaking of that very 
ingenious and successful method of planting pur- 
sued in our public squares in this city, by which 
at Jeast three out of three hundred trees set out 
every year survive the date of their removal: thus 
practically proving, that they who attain to such 
extraordinary results, know about as much of any 
just system of arboriculture, and are as much quali- 
fied to superintend such improvements, as those 
who, in McAdamizing the Third Avenue, have 
sacrificed the very first primciples of the ingenious 
road-maker, by introducing gravel among cobble 
stones. Our city planters set every law of physi- 
ology at defiance, by clipping the roots and pol- 
larding the branches of trees; and we have been 
more than once amused at the sang froid with 
which we have seen one laborer in the Park and 
elsewhere gently sawing off the root of some poor 
deracinated sapling, to accommodate it to the size 








of a hole that had been dug by another laborer, 
and afterward amputate the branches with the 
same coolness, to prevent, we suppose, the base- 
less structure from falling beneath any puff of wind 
that chose to assail it. 
method, however, prevails more or less every- 
where ; and Sir Henry Steuart makes vigorous 
war upon all those who adopt so preposterous a 
way of assisting nature, or reconciling her to vio- 
lent changes. He teaches the art of removing 
large trees, and securing the future growth, at 
little expense ; and one of his greatest difficulties 
in communicating this knowledge, is to remove 
the obstructions which ignorance and prejudice 
oppose to his system. Our limits will not allow 
us here to enter into the particulars of his new 
modes of arboriculture ; but after what we have 
said of the old, it may be well to state that the 
secret of his wonderful success---for he transplants 
trees of nearly fifty years growth---consists in the 
utmost precaution against mutilating either their 
roots or branches---which precaution he is enabled 
to take by means of a machine of his own inven- 
tion for raising, transporting, and replacing large 
trees. The work before us, however, is by no 
means confined to a history of his invention. But 
every thing relating to the culture of trees, the 
properties of soils, opinions respecting the same 
hy the most celebrated agriculturists in both an- 
cient and modern times, the disposition of under- 
wood, calculations of the expenses of various rural 
improvements, and every thing in short relating to 
this subject that can interest a country gentleman, 
are included. 

The work is beautifully printed in a large octavo, 
with plates, and the public spirit of Messrs. Thor- 
burn & Sons cannot be too much commended for 
getting up such a publication in a country where, 
while nature has lavished her most beautiful crea- 
tions in forests whose stupendous vegetation is 
magnificent beyond description, man, if he does 
not do all he can to denude her of her loveliest ves- 
ture, at least but seldom thinks of replacing it 
when torn away by the barbarous hands of others. 





From the New York Farmer. 
AMBER BEET OR FRENCH HONEY BEET. 
From this noble root, it is said, they are now 
making a large quantity of Sugar. The saccha- 
rine quality apparent in this vegetable must render 
it very nutritious ; and for cows it is excellent, for 
fattening or producing a rich flow of the best milk, 
and from partial experiment it is believed that one 
fourth of an acre of ground would yield 8 tons, 
which would support a cow for 12 months, About 
31 lbs. per day, for 300 days would probably be 
needful, and this would consume about 5 tons; 
and the other three tons if sold would purchase 
hay and other food for the 65 days, during the 
absence of this root from the time it fails in the 
Spring, until it is again produced. This milk, at 
the moderate price of 4 cents per quart, will 
amount to $146, and at 6 cents to $195. The 
rent of the land, the seed, the manure, tending the 
plants and the cow, might be fairly estimated at 
about 25 cents per day, which would leave about 
#60 profit on one cow. A cow thus fed would 
likely be much increased in value; and_ the 
manure, when the fluids as well as the solids are 
all saved, on the soiling system, the quantity 
would be surprising, if worked up with proper 
absorbents. Tue Oxp May. 
Derby, Ct. Sept. 1832. 


This method, or want of 


To Ferment Cider. Put in each hegshead of 
cider about eight pounds of fresh burnt powdered 
charcoal ; it moderates the fermentation, making 
the liquid look black as ink; the fermentation 
ceases, the charcoal settles at the bottom, and ear- 
ries down every impurity which is cast off the 
surface ; then rack off and bottle, with a raisin or 
two, and your cider is bright and clear. 





Improvement in Huskings. 'To the honor of the 
individual, and for the encouragement of temper- 
ance, I will mention that Mr. Burnet, of Guilford, 
had a husking the other evening, and did not pro- 
vide any ardent spirits. The result was, he got 
his corn husked out in good season, The hands 
were then invited into the house, where they par- 
took plentifully of pie and cheese, had a social 
chat, and returned home feeling fit for business 
the next day. How much better this than the old 
fashioned way of managing huskings. 

Brattleborough Messenger. 





“Vew Chinese Mulberry, morus multicaulis. The 
excellent qualities of this species of mulberry for 
silk worms, are every day receiving new illustra- 
tions. A friend in Virginia writes to us that be 
had a leaf from one of his trees that measured 15 
inches in length and 13 in width ; and that 36 
leaves, medium size, after exposure one day to 
the hot sun in September to evaporate their mois- 
ture, weighed twelve ounces.—4merican Farmer. 





Buffalo Berry Trees, shepherdia. A gentleman 
in Boston, who has the original tree of this excel- 
lent and elegant new fruit and ornamental tree, in 
a letter to us says: * You will find a description 
of the shepherdia in the American Farmer, from 
Jonathan Winship, Esq. Next season we will 
send you a large branch of the tree in fruit. Our 
tree is 18 feet high, and when in fruit truly mag- 
nificent ; gratifying to both the eye and the palate. 
Fancy to yourself the red currant growing in com- 
pact spikes, about the diameter of a small ear of 
corn, and much more closely set than kernels of 
corn, on every large and even the smallest offsets, 
and you may have some idea of the beauty and 


elegance of this tree.” American Farmer. 





Influence of Horticulture. 


country, Where horticultural societies have been 


In all parts of our 


formed, and a taste for gardening, as a necessary 
consequence, improved, new capabilities both of 
soil and climate, have been suddenly developed ; 
and fruits and other horticultural productions, be- 
lieved to be exclusively the growth of more genial 
climes, have been reared in abundance, and great 
perfection, 

We would suggest to gentlemen of taste, and 
enterprise, that it is within their influence, to pro- 
mote the formation of county horticultural socie- 
ties; and would submit to them, whether by so 
doing, they might not greatly promote practical 
horticulture, and consequently the health, morals, 
and comforts of the community.--Vorthern Farmer. 





Preserving Apples. Dr. T. Cooper, in the Do- 





mestic Encyclopedia, says that apples may be pre- 
served by putting a layer of dried fern, [brakes] 
alternately in a basket or box (the latter is con- 
sidered best, as it admits less air) and cover them 
closely. The advantage of fern in preference to 
straw, is, that it does not impart a musty taste. 
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MIDDLESEX CATTLE SHOW. 





THE COMMITTEE ON SWINE 

Respectfully Report :—That they have diligently 
attended to the duty assigned them, and submit 
the following. 

From observation in different parts of the 
County, your committee believe that there is no 
animal whose management is better understood, 
and more successfully practised, than that of the 
hog. And yet it necessarily happens that the an- 
nual exhibition is more deficient in this part, than 
in the case of any other animal. This remark is 
more particularly applicable to very large and fat 
Swine, which cannot be driven, at all, nor trans- 
ported, without considerable expense and injury. 
This is a misfortune, not imputable to any one ; 
but it should be taken into consideration, in esti- 


mating the relative merits of the different parts of 


the exhibition. 

It is believed that no other branch of husbandry 
is more valuable, on the whole, than this. 
it be true, that sometimes, and even ¢ *en, the 


proceeds of pork in the market, do not much, if 


any, exceed what might have been taken for the 
corn, still the manure is an ample compensation 
for the labor. And it is what the farmer must 
have, and what he could not procure in sufficient 
quantity in any other way. It is true that economy 
must be used, in this, as in all things else, not 
that economy, which consists in parsimoniously 
dealing out food, after the manner of a contractor 
in a poor house. True economy consists in re- 
plenishing the trough, at regular and short inter- 
vals. With such management, the hogs will eat 
less, and fat faster. A hog, to fat well, should 
have nothing to prey upon his mind. It is with 
him, as with us, the mere apprehension of pov- 
erty often makes us poor. Feed him well, so 
that he may not be obliged to squeal for a living. 
He is, in truth, a professional character. His of- 
fice is to grow fat. Let him not be disturbed with 
other cares. So shall his leisure hours, which 
would otherwise be wasted in idle squealing, be 
devoted to those sound and refreshing slumbers, 
whose end is fatness, 

Your Committee have been deeply impressed 
with the consideration that the spot, which they 
now tread, is no other than the scene, where a 


celebrated individual of this interesting class of 


animals, came to a most melancholy and untimely 
end; and they ask leave to relate, generally, the 
facts connected with that tragical event. It was 
on a fine morning, towards the close of the last 
century, that the sun arose in smiling splendor 
and cast his cheering beams on the time-worn 
dwelling of the unsuspecting victim. His two 
legged tyrant was yet enjoying his morning slum- 
bers, when his black man Cato, proceeded to 
execute the orders of the preceding evening, by 
removing the tenant to what they pleased to style 
“the new hog-house.” Without much explana- 
tion, a rope was made fast to the nose of the de- 
fendant, who, not understanding exactly what 
Cato would be at, and doubting moreover his au- 
thority in the premises, made his appeal to the 
right of the strongest; insomuch that the knight 
of the rope was obliged to take respite, by making 
the other end fast to a tree. It happened that a 
wood merchant, from another town, had already 
arrived with his load, and had left his team, in 
search of a purchaser. The thought struck Cato, 
that there would be no harm in just trying the 


For if 


strength of his horse; and so loosing him from 
the oxen, he made him fast to the rope. 

Your committee had well nigh forgot to men- 
tion, that the hero of the tragedy had, all along, 
raised his voice in decided accents against these 
proceedings, fearing, no doubt, that some lawyer 
might trap him on the ground of assent; and 
when he perceived that Cato intended to take ad- 
vantage of horse-power, his indignation was roused 
to a most becoming height, and he resisted with 
an obstinacy little less than Iwnan. Your com- 
mittee regret to say, that it was all in vain! The 
horse, not understanding the precise nature of his 
loading, and not much fancying the looks of the 
driver, set off for home at full speed, with the hog 
at his heels. Cato stood aghast! and taking the 
subject into sudden consideration, cleared out, 
leaving appearances to explain themselves. Mean- 
while the master had been awakened by the re- 
monstrances of his hog, and the owner of the 
horse returned just in season to take a farewell 
glimpse. Each viewed the other as the undoubted 
author of the mischief, and a battle of words en- 
sued, which every one will conceive, according to 
the powers of his imagination. They were only 
restrained from blows, by the necessity of looking 
after their departed favorites. Suffice it to add, 
that the horse was found safe at home, with no 
other injury, than being a little overstrained in his 
wondering department; insomuch, that, to his 
last day, he could never form any satisfactory 
opinion of the kind of business they carry on at 
Concord. But alas! for the sequel. The hog 
continued to resist manfully to the last; being left 
hy the way side, a mangled and breathless corse ; 
a victim to the spirit of freedom; and a glorious 
example of resistance to arbitrary power! And 
here was spilt the first blood that was shed in that 
memorable war. 

Your committee would, on no account, dismiss 
this part of’ their report, without embodying there- 
in, those useful maxims which it naturally suggests 

And they see not why a plain relation of facts 
should not as well be entitled to a moral, as a 
mere fable of the imagination. 

1. Be sure to rise early and see to your hogs. 
2. Never appeal to the right of the strongest, till 
you know with whont you are dealing. 3. Do 
not forget that hogs have some rights as well as 
other people. 4. Never set Cato to do what you 
can do better yourself. 5. When you come to 
Concord, keep watch of your horse. 6. Always 
suspect Cato. 7. Remember, one and all, that a 
rope may bring you to an untimely end. 

In view of this truly tragical scene, your com- 


that flagrant injustice, which has been too long 
exercised toward the race, of which the deceased 
was a worthy member. From the time of the 
ancient Jews, this animal seems to have been a 
common object of obloquy and reproach, And 
your committee cannot better express their own 
views, than by inserting herein, entire, a commu- 
nication addressed to them by a sensible individ- 
ual of a drove ‘which lately passed through the 
County. 

To the Hog Committee of the Agricultural Society of the 

County of Middlesex. 


GestLEmeN—While my fellow travellers are taking 
their repose, and our drover his dram, | seize the occa- 
sion to address you in behalf of my species, with a hope 
that you will abate something of your prejudices against 
us, and be made more sensible of our merits and our 





wrongs ; and | am not without some hope.of exciting a 


mittee cannot but consider it as a specimen of 


fellow feeling in the members of your ‘Society, and most 
especially in yourselves. We flatter ourselves moreover, 
that in the report, which you will soon be called upon 
to make, you will be induced to exercise, toward us, 
that charity which you profess so lov dly for each other; 
and that you will do to us, as you vould wish us to do, 
if called on to report our opinion of you. We all have 
our failings, you know ; and if we find ours in the Con- 
cord Gazette, your may look for yovirsin the Charlestown 
Aurora. 

We think we have some reason to complain of the 
conduct of your ancestors towards ours. The practice 
of yoking and ringing, introduced so long ago as the 
reign of Wi}Jiam and Mary, and continued in force in 
your statute book to the present time, savors to ns 
strongly of what you would call a hoggish age. We 
complain e specially. that, while your constitutional writ 
of habeas corpus secures, to you, your personal liberty, 
ours is nade to depend on the contradictory decisions of 
what you are pleased to call your primary assemblies, in 
which we are generally represented by a small minority. 
By your statute of 17¢8 Chapter 56, it is enacted among 
other strange things, that “ any town may give liberty 
for swine to go at large, from the 15th day of April, to 
the Ist day of November, provided they be sufficiently 
yoked, and constantly ringed in the nose.’ And that it 
may lhe known what a sufficient yoking doth mean, “ Be 
it further enacted, that a yoke, which is the full depth 
of the Swine’s neck, above the neck, and half so much 
below the neck; and the soal, or hottom of the yoke, 
full three times as long as the breadth or thickness of 
the Swine’s neck, on which it is placed, shall be deemed 
and taken to be a sufficient yoking, within the true in- 
tent and meaning of this act.” 

It is true, that these legal enactments have, in some 
degree, become inoperative; but, whether this refine- 
ment in the manners of the age is to be attributed prin- 
cipally to your species or ours, it would not be satlesty 
in us to say— 

We know it would be vain to reason against your 
practice of ending our existence in the morning of life ; 
inasmuch as your interest is your motive. We are 
aware that you consider us as created for your use, and 
we submit in silence ; saving always, to us, and our suc- 
cessors, our ancient right of squeaking ad libitum, when- 
ever you lay a finger upon us. We only ask that, dur- 
ing our short sojournment among you, you will treat us 
with greater respect, and endeavor to make our situation 
more comfortable. We do not like, for instance, to hear 
you speak of the “swinish multitude.’ We consider 
it an invidious comparison. We have also been greatly 
astonished in our minds, and shocked in our feelings, 
when we have overheard you accuse each other of “ get- 
ting as drunk as a beast.’ Yor we are not so ignorant 
of men and things, as not to know that man is the only 
animal that gets drunk at all. And we think espe- 
cially that you should cease such language, when you 
call to mind how kindly we tucked up one of your Bail 
brethren, when he lately sought repose in our bed of 
straw. 

We would not boast of our merits; but we hope to be 
excused for mentioning some of the benefits which we 
confer on your race. And, first of all, have we not 
given name and character to a society in your first literary 
institution ? Who does not know that the “ Pig Club,” 
in Harvard University, has grown immensely wise and 
fat, by the immolation of our infant offspring? And 
again, does not your favorite dish of the bean pot, owe 
the richness of its flavor, to the once despised tenant of 
the hog pen? And do we not often gratify your pride, 
aye, and fill your empty purses too, by appearing at 
your Cattle Shows? And are we not tolerable good 
company, on your way thither, and back? What sup- 
ports, and sustains your militia officers, in their loftiest 
elevation, and in their proudest moments? Does not 
even your Major General rest entirely on our skins 
when performing his most glorious achievements at a 
muster ? 

Then again you complain of our want of neatness! 
and who pray furnishes you with the means of being 
otherwise? if we were disposed to paint our habita- 
tions, inside and out, as you do; or even to white wash 
them, as you do your out houses; can you, of your own 
substance, furnish us with brushes, or any thing else for 
the purpose? If we were supplied as you are, who can 
say whether your parlor floor or ours would excel in 
neatness? Without any aid from your flesh brush, do 
we not contrive to keep our pores as open, and our skins 
as cholera proof as your own? With all the aids you 
might have from the clothes brush, are you quite sure 
that your outer man will, in all cases, compare with 





ours? Though we furnish you with the means of pre- 
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serving your teeth, are ~~ after all, so well preserved 
as our own? Does the Dandy at his glass remember, 
that he is indebted to our race, for the ease, with which 
he brushes his hair into those bewitching forms, so satis- 
factory to himself, and so taking with his fair one ‘ 
You think you are indebted to the boot black for making 
your boots shine like itis own skin; but you forge t thet, 
without the material, which we furnish, there would be 
little difference, between the boot, which treads th e hog- 
yard, and that, which trips the parlor carpet. 

“ But J must close. 1 have neither patience nor time, 
to mention the aid we furnish your shoe make rs and 
your extensive manufactories, nor the thousand other 
‘ways in which we render you service. I must on ly add, 
that we esteem it most unkind and unfeeling int your 
race, that you should shave our murdered and h elpless 
remains, without lather, while in the very act of taking 
from our backs, the article, which helps to smo sth the 
passage of the razor, over your hardened and ung rateful 
faces. 

But I will hope for better times; of which I st-em to 
discover some faint dawnings. And | will not ¢ onceal 
my satisfaction, in seeing such men appointed on the 
Hog Committee, and in being credibly informe d that 
you are not insensible of the honor. 

q Most respectfuily, 


Your obedient servant, Por cus. 


Your committee trust that the author o,f the 
foregoing letter wil! pardon them for thus pu tting 
it on the files of the Society. They consider it 
an invaluable document, and recommend it to the 
serious perusal of every member. All which» is 
respectiully submitted, 

Jostan Apams, Chairman. 





From the Family Lyceum. 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Mucu has already been done by agricultural si- 
cieties, and much more remains to be done. £30 
far the influence they have exerted, and the irn- 
provements they have made, have been of a general 
character. At this time something more definite, 
some elementary instruction in the great science 
and art of agriculture, might be forwarded by the 
individual and combined efforts of agricultural 
societies, with perfect ease, and to the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

The mere offer of small premiums for the best 
avricultural and geological surveys, could not fail 
to take effect among lyceums, or indivicluals, or 
boti; and if so, would lead to some definite and 
usejul knowledge to the communities in which 
they are interested, or on which they depend. 

If the State Society for Massachusetts should 
offer a premiurn for the first and second best sur- 
veys which might be made by any lyceum in the 
state, and each County society should offer similar 
premiums for all the towns in their several coun- 
ties, it could not fail, with what has already been 
done on this subject, to produce the happiest re- 
sults, not only for agriculture, but for science, anc 
for the diffusion of many kinds of useful know!1- 
edge. 

But what is particularly worthy their consider- 
ation is the example they would set to other states 
and other countries. At this age, when examples 
fly on the wings of the wind, what should be done 
to advance the interests of this commonwealth, 
would be imitated by other communities. 

Much has already been done to render :1 minute 
agricultural and geological survey of this state not 
only practicable but easy. One of the most im- 
portant steps is the procuring of the geological 
map by Professor Hitchcock, under the },atronage 
of the Legislature. By the aid of this map, one 
of each town might be procured, which should 
give in detail what is there only furnished in out- 


line. 


The collections of minerals already procured, 
not only by lyceums, but by numerous schools, 
would also furnish important aid in this feasible 
enterprise, 

Since this object is so great, and its accoimplish- 
ment so easy, and so many are ready to lend a 
helping hand, both in schools and lyceums, we 
cannot doubt that if agricultural societies would 
take the matter under serious consideration, they 
would not only decide but act. 





From the N. Y. Farmer, 
CHEAP FODDER. 

Sir,---I observe on page 80 of your current 
volume, that there was, during the spring, a searcity 
of provender for your cattle. Our farmers make 
a very cheap fodder, which, as it may not be gene- 
rally known, in America, I take the liberty to com- 
municate to you. 

It is made of wheat chaff, or cut straw, and 
chopped potatoes mixed. It is prepared as fol- 
lows. A common boiler is set in afurnace. Water 
to the depth of a few inches is first put in; and 
then a bottom fitted in over the water, with holes 
bored in it. The boiler or kettle is then filled 
with the straw and potatoes, and steamed until the 
potatoes become soft. ‘This is found to be an ex- 
cellent and cheap fodder for cattle, milch cows, 
&e. 

Several large farmers have got steam apparatus 
made expressly for the purpose, which they con- 
sider to pay well. In my next, I hope to give 
you a description of them, 

Yours, 


Lancaster, (Eng.) Sept. 1832. 


M. SAUL. 





STRAW. 

ExpPermMents on the nutritive matter in the 
straw of different kinds of grain, similar to those 
conducted by Mr. Sinclair relative to the grasses, 
are very desirable. Horses and cattle seem to eat 
the straw of beans and peas as readily as hay ; and 
the experience of this farm leads to the belief, that 
the straw of wheat possesses much nourishment. 
It is coarse and woody, indeed, but contains a great 
deal of saccharine matter ; and if used with a very 
small addition of turnips, the cattle are found to 
thrive on it. Last season, there were fed here 
from the beginning of November to the middle of 
May, eight greys, rising three years old, five rising 
two, and five rising one. They had two acres of 
yellow turnips, a middling crop, and the oldest 
two lots had nothing besides but wheat straw. 
The largest proportion of the turnips was given to 





the youngest lot; for some time, the eldest two 
got searcely any, and for six weeks previous to the 
grass, Wheat-straw alone, without a turnip, was 
the food of these. They all grew well, and _ re- 
tained their condition, and no falling off on the 
part of the latter during the last six weeks was 
perceptible.---yrshire Reports. 





From the Northumberland ( Pa.) Public Aspect. 

Preserved Tomatoes. Dining a few days since, 
at Mr. Pardoe’s, inn-keeper, three miles below 
Lewisburg bridge, my attention was called to no- 
tice a new kind of preserve, prepared by the land- 
lady from the common tomatoe. Its flavor was 
remarkably rich and fine, so much so that I was 
induced to inquire into the particulars, It is a 
discovery of her own. The tomatoes are taken 
when nearly ripe, and prepared in the usual man- 





ner of other preserves, with sugar and molasses. 


BRIGHTON CATTLE SHOW. 





MR. GRAY’S REPORT ON COWS & HEIFERS, 

Tue committee on Cows and Heifers, consisting 
of Messrs. J.C. Gray, Capt. Gro. Suira of Need- 
ham, and Naraan Apams, jr. of Medford, Report, 
That the show of cows, mileh heifers, and young 
heifers was, on the whole, quite respectable, more 
especially that of milch heifers. Your committee 
have to regret the scanty and meagre nature of the 
statements made by several of the competitors, 
Very litte written information was communicated, 
and the verbal accounts which were given were 
often quite unsatisfactory. The committee feel 
called upon to notice more particularly, that many 
owners of mileh animals offered for premium were 
altogether unable to give any exact information, 
as to the quantity of milk. When we consider that 
this is a point of the greatest importance, more 
especially to the keepers of dairies, and that it can 
be ascertained by a few simple and easy experi- 
ments, it is surprising that any careful farmer can 
keep a number of animals year after year, without 
attempting to discover their respective merits in 
this particular, After as careful an examination 
as the circumstances of the case would admit, your 
committee have awarded premiums as follows :— 

For Cows. First premium of $25, to James 
Osborn, of Stow, for his red cow. 

Second ditto, $15, to Mr. Watts, of Concord, for 
his Concord cow. 

Third ditto, $10, to Mr. Bright, of Watertown, 

For milch heifers, the committee assigned the 
first of $15, to Oliver Cook, of Brighton, for his 
heifer sired by Mr. Parsons’s bull, Cream Pitcher, 
being a full blooded imported bull, of the Alderney 
breed, a race well known for the extraordinary 
richness of their milk. The dam of the heifer in 
question, was from an excellent native cow, by 
Mr. Parsons’s short-horned bull, Holderness. It 
appeared from credible attestations in writing that 
this heifer had given eighteen quarts of milk per 
day during the summer months, and that nine 
pounds of butter per week had been made from 
her during that period. She is represented as 
three years old, and as having had her second calf 
last May. 

The second premium, of $10, was awarded to 
Nathi. Clapp, of Dorchester. 

The third premium, of 5, to Moody Moore, of 
Waltham, for his largest heifer. 

For Young Heifers, the following premiums 
were awarded :— 

First premium, of $12, to Lewis Holbrook, of 
Sherburne, for his large red heifer. 

Second premium, of 810, to Benjamin Shurtleff, 
of Chelsea, for his brindle heifer without horns. 

Third premium, of $8, to E, H. Derby, of Med- 
field, for his heifer, from Mr Prince’s stock. 

Fourth premium, of $6, to Vernal Barber, of 
Sherburne, for his white heifer. 

Several pens were filled with cows and heifers 
sent for exhibition only, by Hon. John Wells and 
E. Hersey Derby, Esq. The reputation of both 
these gentlemen, as raisers of beautiful and valua- 
ble stock, is so well established, that any remarks 
might be deemed superfluous. It is sufficient to 
say, that the milch stock sent by them on this 
occasion, constitutes one of the principal orna- 
ments of the show, and comprises many individu- 
als, which, if offered for premiums, would have 
proved very formidable competitors. 

Respectfully submitted, 





J. C. GRAY, Per Order. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, NOV, 28, 1832. 





We hope that the improved appearance of this 
day’s impression of the New Exeranp Farmer will 
meet with the approbation of the public, and secure 
us a continuance of that patronage which can alone 
enable us to go on our way rejoicing. We wish to 
be a worthy representative of the most important in- 
terest in the community, and hope that no negli- 
gence as to matter or manner will degrade us in the 
estimation of the cultivators, who compose the sin- 
news of national power, and the essence of all that 
gives strength and solidity to the pillars of civilized 
society. 





We have rarely read a more facetious production 
than that of the Committee of the Middlesex Hus- 
bandmen and Manufacturers, on Swine, of which 
Josian Apams, Esq. was Chairman. The uses and 
abuses of this important quadruped are set forth with 
wisdom, as well as wit,and he who reads cannot fail 


to be instructed as well as amused. 





THE PLANTER’S GUIDE, 

Messrs. G. Thorburn & Sons, of New York, have 
recently presented to the American public, a beauti- 
ful edition of a work lately published in London and 
Edinburgh, entitled The Planter’s Guide, or a practi- 
cal Essay on the best method of giving immediate effect 
to Wood by the removal of large Trees and Under- 
wood ; being an attempt to place the Art and that of 
general Arboriculture, on fixed and phytological princi- 
ples ; interspersed with observations on general plant- 
ing, and the improvement of real landscape. Orig- 
inally intended for the climate of Scotland. By Sir 
Henry Srevarrt, Bart. L, L. D. F. R. S. E. ete. 
In one large octavo volume, of 422 pages. 

In the Publisher’s Advertisement to the Ameri- 
can Edition, it is observed that, ‘In presenting 
this valuable work to the American public, the 
publishers are actuated by an ardent desire to see 
the useful principles so ably demonstrated by the 
intelligent author, brought into successful opera- 
tion in this country. On his own property in 
Scotland, Sir Henry Steuart has accomplished the 
most wonderful changes, which appear more like 
the effects of magical influence, than the ordinary 
His 


park contains about one hundred and twenty acres, 


application of means which many possess. 


of great diversity of surface, and of various soils, 
and in 1820, the entire number of trees of ancient 
standing, did not exceed between sixty and seventy : 
in that and the following year, by means of the 
Transplanting Machine, he added to his domain 
near seven hundred, which were scattered singly, 
or arranged in clumps and masses of different 
kinds, giving to the whole a rich and woody ap- 
pearance. To produce these astonishing effects, 
which at once convert the most tame and unin- 
teresting situation into a picturesque and glowing 
landscape, thereby anticipating forty years of a 
man’s existence, the expense can be but a very 
minor consideration ; about thirty pounds sterling 





per acre, or two hundred dollars may be assumed 
here as a fair estimation. 


‘¢ In Great Britain this art may be presumed to 
be indispensable, and invaluable; but in a great 
proportion of the United States, the denuding pro- 
pensities of the early settlers have so constantly 
inaintained an exterminating war against those 
boundless and magnificent forests, which clothed 
the land from the rising to the setting sun, and his 
relentless axe has nearly swept away, in the neigh- 
borhood of our towns and dwellings, those beauti- 
ful creations of nature, which, in other countries 
are objects of affectionate interest, and cherished 
with feelings bordering on veneration ; indeed, to 
such a radical extent has this obliterating practice 
been carried, that it might be a question whether 
this art, for purposes of ornament is not as neces- 
sary here as in England.” 


This work is valuable not merely on account of 


its directions for transplanting trees, and covering 
at once naked surfaces of earth with beautiful 
groves, but for its scientific notices, and directions 
relative to the culture of trees, and the manage- 


ment of forests. We shall at present limit our 


notice to the latter branch of the subject. 


‘In adverting to heat as essential to vegetation, 
it is particularly worthy of notice that the epider- 
mis and bark of trees drawn up by shelter are 
usually thin, the former often smooth and glossy. 
The descending vessels, by consequence, as they 
lie under it, never fail to suffer severely, on being 
exposed to a cold atmosphere. It is greatly on 
this account as well as from scantiness of roots and 
lateral boughs that plantations sustain such exten- 
sive injury on being suddenly thinned. Where 
that operation is performed in a gradual manner, 
it gives time for nature to prepare the trees for 
the change, by strengthening the coat of bark, and 
likewise by multiplying the roots, and thickening 
the spray and branches ; and thus the proper ves- 
sels are prevented from being chilled by untimely 
exposure. The fact, though universally known, 
is never referred to the true cause, by common 
observers. 

“These considerations furnish ample ground 
to admire the wise provision of nature, in bestow- 
ing a much thicker, coarser, and more indurated 
covering of bark upon all trees in open exposures : 
for in vain might they possess every other pro- 
perty, if the sap-vessels were not sufficiently pro- 
tected and enabled to do their office. Were that 
to happen, through the thinness of the bark, there 
cannot be a doubt but that the plants would be- 
come stunted and sickly, and both branches and 
spray would suffer in consequence, as we see hap- 
pen to the generality of transplanted trees, whici: 
do not possess this protecting property. From all 
which it appears that the health and protection of 
the proper vessels, by means of a due thickness 
and induration of bark, is an indispensable pre- 
requisite in all subjects meant for removal, and 
that it is deserving of the rank here assigned to 
it.” 

As before intimated, this work is exhibited in 
a beautiful form, It is truly an honor to the 
American press. The paper, type, cuts, and 
binding, are highly creditable to American art, 
and G. Tuorsurn & Sons, have done the public 
much benefit, and themselves much honor, by 
their elegant edition of a book of such merit. 


STEAM CARRIAGES IN ENGLAND. 
Ir appears by late English publications that 
steam coaches are about to be as common in that 
country, as other and more ordinary carriages, 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger of Oct. 23, tells of a 
coach, the invention of Messrs. Oyle & Summers, 
of Southampton, who have obtained a moving 
power, by which carriages can be propelled on 
the coramon roads of the country, with speed and 
safety, and without smoke. The first attempt 
was accompanied with difficulty in regulating the 
speed «lown hill, the machine having in one in- 
stance hurried down a declivity at the rate of 50 
miles an hour. This, however, has been amended 
and the: vehicle made to proceed downhill at the 


rate of seven miles an hour. 





ADAPTING PLANTS TO SOILS. 
(Concluded from page 146.) 


Some time since a gentleman brought me some 
turnip roots that had failed for several years; and 
the potatoes had equally been vitiated the preced- 
ing year. When I dissected the plant, I found 
the wood or sap vessels of the root were rotted 
off, and in their steed a number of large bladders 
of putrid water remained as a sort of swelled and 
distorted root. But almost all nourishment from 
the earth was suspended, and the leaves alone re- 
tained a sort of life, from the nutriment they re- 
ceived from the atmosphere. The potatoes were 
nearly in the same condition, the roots all decayed, 
not forming any bulbs; but when peas and vetches 
were placed in the same ground, they grew re- 
markably well. Now this is certainly a proof that 
a plant can be destroyed by a decided aversion to 
the soil in which it is placed ; which will notwith- 
standing, agree with many other vegetables ; and 
that the plants of a poor soil can be as much hurt 
in a rich one, as the plant of a rich in a poor soil. 

I have also known the same disorder seize trees, 
on being put into ground too rich for them. <A 
friend of mine having just made a garden, which 
was not yet walled in left a row of the salix caprea, 
[a species of willow,] in a hedge to shade a walk. 
Being desirous of having very good vegetables he 
manured the ground to the most excessive degree, 
even to the edge of the trees. In two or three years 
the trees began to decline, and at last got so bad that 
he consulted me what he should do with them. I 
advised the taking one for examination. I found 
most of the wood of the root decaying, while the 
side radicles were turned into putrid bulbs. We un- 





covered all the rest of the trees, and flung dry sand 
on them, mixing it with the earth that surrounded 
the roots: we saved all but three. 

In tracing the various expedients necessary to a 
plant put out of its natural earth, I shall first mention 
manure as the most considerable. In proportion as 
the ground is adverse to the plant,so much more 
does the farmer load it with the only remedy he is 
acquainted with “dressing” to enable the plant to 
shoot. If the manure do not afford the juices it re- 
quires, and which its natural earth would certainly 
have bestowed, the crop fails ; then the quantity of 
seeds must be more than doubled, which creates a 
second expense. 

One of the principal parts of farming should be 
thoroughly to understand the soil of each field, and 
its subsoil, and the sorts of plant that suits that pecu- 





liar ground, that the farmer may be able to adapt 
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them to the earth of which his estate consists, espe- 
cially where, if he wants more variety, they are to be 


bought or exchanged with ease. The only desire of 


most cultivators is to make the farm answer in point 
of expense. This is all I mean by the plan I am 
suggesting—* that every plant will yield a vast deal 
more in its own soil, and will repay for buying and 
exchanging that which would not grow without too 
much expense.” How few are the plants which can 
possibly be wanted ! ten or twelve at most: how easy, 
therefore, to suit each to its estate! A couple of dif- 
ferent kinds of wheat for each soil ; oats that agree 
well with it, and clovers that are naturalized to it. 
There are some plants that all farmers grow, but that 
nature seems to have made as substitutes to each 
other for feeding cattle ; I mean turnips, carrots, 
parsnips and cabbage; they each claim a different 
soil. The turnips do admirably in sand, the carrots 
in sand also, the cabbage on clayey ground, and the 
parsnips in good ground : as to potatoes, though pre- 
ferring a drained boggy earth to all others, yet they 
are so necessary, they must grow where they can. 
But there is a terrible mistake in this country, in sup- 
posing they should be planted in dry ground ; as the 
potatoes ({ have proved it by sixteen years’ experience) 
will never be mealy, if not grown in tolerably moist 
earth. As to the others, one of them might be chosen 
as best suiting. It is true that a plant grows sick of 
the ground in which it is placed too frequently ; be- 
cause the peculiar juices are exhausted, which sus- 
tained and supported it. But a year’s interim is suf- 
ficient to renew all, and restore the earth to its usual 
vigor ; especially if a fallow intervene. 

A sand plant takes the greatest part of its nutri- 
ment from the atmosphere ; it is therefore loaded 
with hairs of various shapes and figures, which, re- 
ceiving their juices from the dews, &c. prepare them 
according to chemical affinity, and then permit them 
(as soon as completed) to run from the hairs into the 
plant; while the roots, which are often thick and 
large, but which have very few radicles,) are almost 
incapable of taking nourishment from the earth, and 
therefore the plant depends almost wholly on the 
exposure to the heavens ; and it is on that account 
peculiarly necessary for these plants that aspect should 
be most strictly attended to, and that they should be 
so placed as to face the east or southeast. To these 
plants the soil or earth is of less consequence than 
the apect ; and throwing away loads of manure is 
really expending money without cause or effect ; 
since it will be of little use, except warming the 
ground, which assists most plants, but to do which 
only a small quantity of dung is necessary. 

A gentleman consulted me what he should do with 
his ground, plagued as he was with tussilago [colts- 
foot.] He had ploughed the whole five times with- 
out effect. I only advised him to dress it thoroughly 
with dung; and then, the next spring, throw on a 
quantity of fine sand, for the soil was limestone. In 
two years afier, repeating this again, he had not a 
plant of the tussilago lett, though for five years be- 
fore, he had been laboring against it without effect : 
the dung killed the poor plant. Then the principle 
I wish to enforce in this letter is, that the plant should 
be suited to the soil, if the farmer wishes to save him- 
self the expense of making the soil suitable to the 
plant. 





The best practical rule of morality, is never to 
do any thing which you should be unwilling all 
the world should know. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 











FRUITS. 

Saturday, November 24, 1832. 
Apples. Specimens of fifieen varieties were pre- 
sented by Enoch Bartlett, Esq. of Roxbury, viz. New- 
town pippin ; Esopus spitzenburg ; nonsuch ; Holland 
pippin; Wales apple ; old pearmain ; monstrous pip- 
pin; Roxbury russet; R. 1. greening; fountain apple ; 
golden russet ; autumn pippin; York russet ; and two 
kinds of English apples unknown; all of them fair, 
and several remarkably beautiful specimens. 

By E. Vose, Corlies’ sweeting. 
Pears. By Thomas Wigglesworth, Esq., Boston, 
a variety from a French imported tee—a very supe- 
rior, melting, fine flavored fruit. 
(G The season has now arrived when it is requi- 
site to suspend the weekly exhibitions of fruits, &c. 
Should, however, any individual possess any of the 
valuable late varieties, they are solicited to send speci- 
mens to the Hall of the Society on Saturdays, where 
some of the committee will receive them from 10 to 
12 o’clock.—Per order of the Committee on Fruits. 
E. VOSE, Chairman. 








SPLENDID BULBOUS ROOTS. 
JUST received at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No. 504 North Market Street, a large assortment of Bul- 
bous Flower Roots, comprising the finest varieties of 
HYACINTHS ; (Double and single,) dark blue, porcelain 
blue, red, rosy colored, pure white with yellow eye, white with 
rosy eye, and yellow with various eyes ; trom 124 to $1 each. 
TULIPS: Splendid variegated, red, yellow, and mixed ; 
124 cents each, $1 per dozen ; assorted, with the colors mark- 
ed on each ; (our assortment of fine tulips is very large, and 
we are enabled to put many sorts as low as $6 per hundred ; 
an object to those who wish to form a superb tulip bed.) 
JONQUILLES : Sweet scented, finest roots 124 cts. each, 
$1 per dozen. 
POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS: Fragrant, white with 
citron cups, extra sized roots, 19 cents each. 
DOUBLE NARCISSUS: Fragrant, of all colors, 124 ets. 
each, $1 per dozen. 
SPRING CROCUS : Of all colors, 64 cents each, 50 cents 
per dozen, 
LARGE GLADIOLUS or SWORD LILIES, 124 cents 
each, $1 per dozen. 
The above roots are of the same superior character as those 
sold by us the last season, and which gave such universal satis- 
faction ; some of the double Hyacinths having produced bells 
one inch and eight tenths in diameter. 
Purchasers are requested to notice that the above roots are 
not purchased at auction, and are all remarkable for their sizes 
and for the beauty and delicacy of tint of their flowers. 





CATAWBA GRAPE CUTTINGS, 
SINCLAIR & MOORE, Nursrerymen, Baltimore, will 
execute orders for Cuttings of the Catawba Grape to any 
amount, at $20 per 1000.—Ten yeats’ experience has con- 
vinced us that this is one of the most desirable grapes culti- 
vated, on account of its great productiveness, and excellent 
quality, for either the table or for wine. It is a very popular 
market grape, $400 worth having been sold by one man in our 
market this season.—Orders lett with Mr. Russe.v, publisher 
of the New-England Farmer, will receive prompt attention 
irom us. 

Baltimore, Nov. 21. 





MACKAY PIGS. 
FOR SALE, several PIGS of the genuine Mackay breed. 
They are about six weeks old, of good size and form. They 
will be sold low. Inquire at the N. E. Farmer office. 
Nov. 25. 





BREMEN GEESE. 
JOHN PERRY has for sale on his farm at Sherburne, twen- 
ty-six superior Bremen Geese, of pure blood. Also, a few 
hundred White Mulberry trees, four years old. 
For information please apply to Mr. Hollis, Quincey Market, 
or to the subscriber on his farm. JOHN PERRY. 
Nov. 7. 
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FROM ro 
APPLES, russetts, barrel 200, 2 25 
baldwins, “ 200; 250 
Beans, white, . bushe] 1 50} 1 62 
Breer, mess, ; barrel | 10 Oo} 10 50 
ne a & 6 25) 63 
ee: ss sf 7 7 | 8 00 
BuTTeR, inspected, No. 1, new, pound 14 15 
CHEESE, new milk, . 46 6 8 
fourmeal,. . . . —— ) 5 
skimmed milk, . . .. a“ 3 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . 38 43 
southern, geese, . 
Fax, American, . “és 9) 12 
FLAXSEED,. ln he bushel | 1 12| 1 25 
Foun, Gennessee,. . . . . . barrel 6 87| 700 
Baltimore, Howard street, “ 6 S| «66 75 
Baltimore, wharf, 6 so] 66 62 
: Alexandria, . a ¢ 6 75| 7 00 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 8e 40 
southern yellow, . a 86| 88 
Lye, 85] vO 
Barley, a hat (IS 80 85 
Gls: é- di) ae iar Fk “ 46 47 
ao ee ewt. 62} 70 
Honey, . —_ gallon bol 52 
Hops, Ist quality, cwt 23 00) 25 00 
LARD, Boston, Ist sort, pound 10 
Southern, Ist sort, . “ 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, 2] 29 
& upper, side 3 00 
Dry Hide, sole. pound 18 20 
é yper, side 2m 270 
Philadelphia, sole, pound ro 30 
Baltimore, sole, " 25} 26 
iO er ear oo cask 100) 1:08 
PLASTER Parts retails at ton 3 00} 3 2 
Potatoes, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, barrel | 17 50} 18 00 
Navy, Mess, ae a“ 12 50} 13 00 
Bone, middlings, . . . . a none 
Srrps, Herd’s Grass, . : bushel 2501 300 
Red Top, northern, . a 125} 1 50 
Red Clover, northern, pound i 
; # southern, as 974 ll 
TALLOow, tried, Fo aati Yael ewt 10 G6} 11 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, pound 50 5D 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, 6 60 65 
Merino, §ths washed, : 4 412 45 
Mering, halfblood, . . . “ 38 40 
Merino, quarter, . 33 35 
Native washed, . . . . “ 32 33 
Pulled superfine, . “ 52 55 
; Ist Lambs, . “ 42 15 
2d * a 32 33 
3d nl ‘ a 
Ist Spinning,. . . ad 40 
Southern pulled wool is generally | 
5 ets. less per Ib. : 
PROVISION MARKET, 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, pound , 93 10 
southern, “ v 9 
Pork, whole hogs, 6 if 
Sara eeee 9 12 
Butrer, kegandtub, . . . . . " 8 23 
lump, best, . - 25 28 
Eaes,. wa dozen 26 30 
PoTATOERS, common, a bushel 35 40 
CipER, (aceording to quality,) barrel | 2 00] 3 00 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, Novy. 26, 1832. 
At Market this day 2360 Beef Cattle, 510 Stores, 6200 Shee 
and 674Swine. About 2500 Sheep, 100 Stores, and 400 Swine 
have been before reported. 
PRICES. Beef Cattle-—No 
market from last week. 
$450 a 4.75; good at gs 4,00 a 4,33 
: Barrelling Cattle-—Mess at $4; No. 1 at $3,25 a 3,50; 
No. 2 at >-,/y- 
Stores. —Two years old, at $10,50 a 16,00; yearlings $6,00 
a 11,00 
Sheep.—Market “ glutted,”” and sales low and dull; lots of 
Pelt Sheep were taken at $1 a 1,25. Also lots to slaughter at 
$1,38, 1,46, 1,50, 1,67, 1,75, 2,00, and 2,25. 

Swine. —One entire lot of half barrows, were taken at 3dets, 3 
one lot § barrows, selected, at 44; 2 lots of barrows selected 
at44; at retail, 4 for sows, 5 for barrows. 


particular variation in the 
We quote extra at $5; prime at 


os 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER'S ALMANAC, 





LEAD. 
SHEET Lead, of all dimensions ; Pig Lead; Lead Pipe 
of all sizes; Copper and Cast Iron Pumps, constantly for sale 
by ALBERT FEARING & CO, No. 1, City Wharf. 
Boston, Oct. 16th, 1832. tf 








JUST published, the New England Farmer’s Almanac of 
1833, by T. G. Fessenpen, editor of the New England Far- 
mer—containing the usual variety of an almanac, and several 
articles on agriculture, by the editor and others, Price 50 
cents per dozen. Nov. 7 
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From the New- York Mirror. 

We feel honored by the preference shown us, in being en- 
abled to present the readers of the New-York Mirror, with the 
following exquisite original production, from the pen of that 
distinguished young lady, who has exhibited not less genius in 
her own poetry than in the mauner of rendering that of others. 
The subject is American, and the lines are the firstlings of her 
muse in this “ green, forest-land.”—Eds. N. Y. Mirror. 


AUTUMN. 
Written after a ride by the Schuylkill, in October. 
BY MISS FANNY KEMBLE. 


Thou comest not in sober guise, 

In mellow cloak of russet clad— 
Thine are no melancholy skies, 

Nor hueless flowers, pale and sad ; 


But, like an emperor, triumphing, 
With gorgeous robes of Tyrian dyes, 
Full flush of fragrant blossoming, 


And glowing purple canopies. 


How call ye this the season’s fall, 
Thet seems the pageant of the year? 
Richer and brighter far than all 


The pomp that spring and summer wear. 
1e pom} prs 


Red falls the western light of day 

On rock and stream and winding shore ; 
Soft woody banks and granite gray, 

With amber clouds are curtained o'er ; 


The wide clear waters sleeping lie 
Beneath the evening’s wings of gold, 
And on their glassy breast the sky 
And banks their mingled hues unfold. 


Far in the tangled woods, the ground 
Is strewn with fallen leaves, that lie 
Like crimson carpets all around 


Beneath a crimson canopy. 


The sloping sun with arrows bright 
Pierces the forest’s waving maze ; 

The universe seems wrapt in light, 
A floating robe of rosy haze. 


Oh Autumn! thou art here a king— 
And round thy throne the smiling hours 
A thousand fragrant tributes bring, 
Of golden fruits and blushing flowers. 


Oh! nét upon thy fading fields and fells, 

In such rich garb, doth Autumn come to thee, 
My home !—but o’er thy mountains and thy dells 
His footsteps fall slowly and solemnly. 


Nor flower nor bud remaineth there to him, 

Save the faint breathing rose, that, round the year, 
Its crimson bud and pale soft blossoms dim, 

In lowly beauty constantly doth wear. 


O’er yellow stubble lands in mantle brown 
He wanders through the wan October light ; 
Still as he goeth, slowly stripping down 
The garlands green that were the spring’s delight. 


At noon and eve thin silver vapors rise 
Around his path: but sometimes at mid-day 
He looks along the hills with gentle eyes, 
That make the sallow woods and fields seem gay. 


Yet something of sad sov’reignty he hath— 
A sceptre crown’d with berries ruby red, 
And the cold sobbing wind bestrews his path 
With wither’d leaves, that rustle ‘neath his tread ; 


And round him still, in melancholy state, 
Sweet solemn thoughts of death and of decay, 
In slow and hush'd attendance, ever wait, 
Telling | ow all things fair must pass away. 








SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF DRUNKARDS. 

The spontaneous combustion of drunkards is a 
fact well established in Medical science. The 
following are among numerous instances which 
have been related by eminent physicians and 
others. 

Dr. Peter Schofield, at a late address delivered 
at the formation of a Temperance Society in the 
township of Bastard, in the district of Johnstown, 


in the proviece of Upper Canada, states a case of 


spontaneous combustion which occurred in his 
practice. ‘It is well authenticated,’ says the Doc- 
tor, ‘ that many habitual drinkers of ardent spirits 
are brought to their end by what is called spon- 
taneous combustion, By spontancous combustion 
I mean when a person takes fire by an electric 
shock, and burns up without any external applica- 
tion. It was the case of a young man about 
twenty-five years old: he had been an habitual 
drinker for many years. I saw him about nine 
o’clock in the evening on which it happened. He 
was then as usual, not drunk but full of liquor: 
About 11 the same evening I was called to see 
I found him literally roasted from the crown 
Ile was found 


him. 
of his head to the soles of his feet. 
in a blacksmith’s shop, just across the way from 
where he had been. The owner, all of a sudden, 
discovered an extensive light in his shop, as though 
the whole building was in one general flame, He 
ran with the greatest precipitancy, and on fling- 
ing open the door, discovered a man standing 
erect in the midst of a widely extended silyer col- 
ored blaze, bearing as he described it, exactly the 
appearance of the wick of a burning candle in the 
midst of its own flame. He seized him by the 
shoulder and jerked him to the door, upon which 
the flame was instantly extinguished. 

‘There was no fire in the shop, neither was 
there any possibility of fire having been commu- 
nicated to him from any external source. It was 
A general 
sloughing soon came on, and liis flesh was con- 
sumed, or removed in the dressing, leaving the 
bones and a few of the larger blood vessels stand- 
ing. The blood nevertheless rallied around the 
heart and maintained the vital spark until the thir- 
teenth day, when he died, not only the most loath- 
some, ill-featured and dreadful picture that was 
ever presented to human view ; but his shrieks, 
his cries, and lamentations, were enough to rend 
a heart of adamant. He complained of no pain 
of body ; his flesh was all gone. He said he was 
suffering the torments of hell; that he was just 
upon its threshhold, and soon should enter its dis- 
mal caverns; in this frame of mind he gave up 


purely a case of spontaneous ignition. 


the ghost. O, the death of the drunkard! Well 
may it be said to beggar all description, I have 


seen other drunkards die, but never .n a manner 

so awful and affecting. They usually go off sense- 

less and stupid as it regards a future state!’ 
Kingston Gazette. 





One of the most remarkable circumstances at- 
tending the fortunes of the signers of the deelara- 
tion of independence, says the New York Evening 
Post, was the tranquility in which their lives were 
passed, and the late period to which they were 
protracted. Most of them lived to a good old age, 
crowned with civil honors, bestowed by the grati- 
tude of the republic, and some of them perished 
by mere decay of the powers of nature. Of the 


fifty-six who affixed their signatures to that docu- 
ment, twenty-seven lived to an age exceeding 


seventy years, and forty-one to an age exceeding 
sixty. Only two of the whole number, Gwinnet 
of Georgia, who fell in a duel, in his 45th year, 
and Lynch of South Carolina, who was ship- 
wrecked in his sixtieth—dieda violentdeath. Twen- 
ty one lived to the beginning of the present century, 
tiree were permitted to see the great experimen; 
of a representative confederacy contirmed by the 
events of fifty years. Of all the delegates fro 
New York and New England, only one, Whipple 
of New Hampshire, died at an earlier age than 
sixty. Never in the world, had the leaders in 
any bold and grand political movement more rea- 
son to congratulate “hemselyes and their country 
on its issue. The exertions, and perils of their 
manhood were succeeded by a peaceful, honored 
and ripe old age, in which they witnessed th. 
happy result of the institutions they had aided in 
devising, and they were gathered to their grayes 
arnid the regrets) of the generation which was in 
its cradle when they laid the foundations of the 
republic. 





CONUNDRUMs, 
Why is a creditor in Boston soliciting the pay- 
ment ofa debt, like a particular breed of cattle ? 
‘ns. Because he is a Suffolk dun. 
Why is a voter, who has just put in his vote, 
like the Cralloway catile of Seotland ? 
“Ins. Because he is polled. 





Marshall Saxe computed that, in a battle, only 
one ball in 85 takes effect. Others that ouly one 
in 40 strikes, anid no more than one in 400 is fatal 
At the batile of 'Tournay, in Flanders, tought on 
the 22d May, 17'94, it is calculated that 236 mus- 
ket shot were ex pended in disabling each soldier 
who suffered, 











BLACK SEA WHEAT. 
JUST received a iew bushels of the celebrated Black Sea 
Wheat, described by Mr. Marvin in this week’s New Eug- 
land Farmer, and rai:ied by him near Lake Erie ; price 83 per 
bushel, Itis thought this will prove a valuable acquisition to 
New England; the seed is of remarkably fine appearance, 
wholly tree trom smalk grains on mixture with other seeds, and 
we think cannot fail to give satisfacuon, Farmers are request- 
ed to call and examine it. Nov. 21 





THE PLANTER’'S GUIDE. 

JUST published, and for sale by J. B. Russet, at the New 
England Farmer Office,—the Planter’s Guide ; or, a Practical 
Essay on the best method of Giving Immediate Etiect to Wood, 
by the removal of Large Trees and Underwood ; being an at- 
tempt to place the Art, and that of General Arboriculture 6n 
fixed and Phytological principles ; interspersed with observa- 
uons on General Planting, and the improvement of real land- 
seape. Originally intended for the climate of Scotland. By 
Sir Henry Steuart, Bart. LL. D. F. R.S. E. ete. Price 83. 























THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—ut those who pay within 
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